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1 
WAIT. 
Au! how poor human nature vainly tries 
To shun this lesson, when in His eyes 
’Tis best. 
We cannot see so far ahead and know 
What He has thus in store and will bestow ; 
Wait, anxious one, and rest. 


He who now holds the vision from thine eyes 
Will, in His time, disclose, through cloudless skies, 
His plan. 
Be thou content with what He grants to-day ; 
Remember, He’s the potter, thou the clay— 
Wait, calmly wait, O man! 


Hast waited long? and clouds still gather ? 

Ah! ne’er despair the promise, but the rather 

? * he still:” 

And, having waited, thou shalt surely learn 

The lesson He would teach, and thus discern 
His will. 


“Trust on ; 


Js F. M., in Philadel »hia Ledae a. 
I 
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FRIENDS IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 

BY PROF. ARTHUR BEARDSLEY, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
( Continued.) 

BENJAMIN Rostns, F. R.S., a distinguished English 
mathematician and engineer, was born at Bath, in 
1707, of Quaker parents. He evinced early and 
powerful mathematical talents which he improved 
with intense ardor. He became a successful teacher 
of the mathematical sciences in London, and early 
turned his attention to their practical applications. 
So great was the ability shown in some of his origi- 
nal researches, that in 1727, at the age of 20, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. Sir John 
Leslie says that he “soon emancipated himself from 
the trammels of his cold and narrow sect,” but I find 
from another and more generous source, that he left 
the Society of Friends in 1728, probably because of 
the attention which he had begun to pay to artillery, 
fortification, and military engineering in general. He 
invented the Ballistic Pendulum, and made many 
valuable experiments by its aid; and in 1742, he 
published his great work “ New Principles of Gun- 
nery,” in which for the first time the effects of the 
resistance of the air to the motions of projectiles 
were exactly determined. In 1749 he was appointed 
Engineer-in-chief to the East India Company. He 
died July 29,1751, while engaged in planning the for- 
tifications of Madras, a victim to the climate of In- 
dia. The mathematical sciences are largely indebted 
to his researches. 

John Fothergill, F. R.8., was born at Carr End, 
near Richmond, in Yorkshire, March 8th, 1712. He 
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received his education at Sedberg, and was appren- 
ticed to an apothecary at Bradford, in 1728. He took 
his degree of M. D. in Edinburgh, in 1736, and soon 
afterwards entered St. Thomas’s Hospital in London. 
In 1740 he traveled extensively on the Continent, 
and, on his return began to practice in London. His 
success as a physician was seeond only to his liberal- 
ity to men of science and learning, and to his phil- 
anthropy and benevolence. He was practically the 
founder of Ackworth school ; and his gifts to various 
objects during his lifetime amounted, it is aaid, to 
£200,000, besides his professional services to the poor. 
He was a coadjutor of Howard in his efforts to re- 


| form the management of prisons. 


Being deeply interested in natural history and 
moral economy, Dr. Fothergill laid out at Upton,a 
large garden in which he acclimated such exotic 
plants as were useful in medicine and the arts, hay- 
ing under glass upwards of 3,400 distinct species, and 
in the open air at least 3,000 species. He wrote nu- 
merous treatises on pharmacy, therapeutics, and other 


| subjects connected with his profession, including one 


on the mischievous effects of burying in towns. So 
great was his skill, and to such good use did he put 
its results that Franklin has said of him: “I can 
scarcely conceive that a better man ever existed.” 
He died Twelfth month 26th, 1780. 

Dr. Fothergill’s pupil and friend, John Coakley 
Lettsom, F. R.S., was born on the Little Vandyke 
Island, near Tortola, in the West Indies, Eleventh 
month 22,1744. At the age of six he was sent to 
England, and placed under the guardianship of a 
celebrated preacher of the Society of Friends, Samuel 
Fothergill, who placed him at school with Gilbert 
Thompson at Penkith. He was subsequently ap- 
prenticed to Dr. Sutcliff, and upon the expiration of 
his time he entered St. Thomas’s Hospital as dresser, 
where he distinguished himself by his diligence and 
steady conduct. After passing two years at the hos- 
pital, he returned to the West Indies and took pos- 
session of the small property left him by his father, 
emancipated the slaves which constituted the chief 
part of his inheritance, and settled down to the prac- 
tice of his profession. His success was such that he 
again went abroad, visiting Paris, Edinburgh, and 
Leyden, taking his degree of M. D. at the latter Uni- 
versity. On his return to London, through the kind 
interest of Dr. Fothergill, he got into a good practice. 
He became a licentiate of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians in 1769, a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1770, 
and of the Liunzan Society the next year. 

The sciences of medicine and botany are particu- 
larly indebted to the researches of Dr. Lettsom. 
Like his patron and friend, he was interested in 
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many schemes of benevolence. The General, the 
Finsbury, and the Surrey Dispensaries of London all 
owe their origin to him, as does also a sea-bathing 
infirmary at Marsgate. He was a man highly es- 
teemed for his great learning and sound judgment, 
and was in correspondence with the most eminent 
men of Europe. He belonged to no less than sixteen 
universities. He died Nov. 1, 1815. 

Intimately associated with the two Friends just 
named and equally interested with them in the 
study of the Natural Sciences,and particularly botany, 
were Peter Collinson, the friend and correspondent 
of Linnzeus and of Franklin; John Bartram, the 
royal botanist and naturalist for the American prov- 
inces; and Humphrey Marshall, author of the first 
American work on Botany: [“Arbustum America- 
num, 1785.”] and one of the founders of Westtown 
Boarding School. 

To another Friend, Dr. Joseph Jackson Lister, we 
owe the achromatism and other valuable improve- 
ments in the microscope, which have made it so use- 
ful an instrument of research. 

(To be Continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
( Continued.) 
[Minute omitted in proper place: Twelfth month, 
1803, Edward Brooks, a minister of Londongrove, Pa., 
with Ephraim Wilson as companion, attended, hav- 


ing visited nearly all the branches. ] 

Third of Twelfth month, 1804, the Extracts, and 
the report on Indian concerns, weré read, and being 
very lengthy Thomas French, Henry Troth, Samuel 
Jones, and Enos Grave are to transcribe them for the 
monthly meetings. 600 of London printed Epistle 
were received and the Epistle read. John Hunt,a 
minister of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J., with 
Wm. Rogers, of Evesham Meeting, were in attend- 
ance acceptably. 

In Third month, 1805, no report from Miami. 
Cencord informs that Friends at Stillwater request 


to be established as a preparative meeting. John | 


Cozens, John Cadwallader, Abner Gregg, Joseph 
Wright, and Samuel Jones are to give attention 
thereto. Middleton informed that Salem Preparative 
Meeting request for a monthly meeting. Henry Mills, 
Jacob Griffith, John Dixon, Jonas Cattell, Levi Wells, 
Samuel Pickering, John Allman, Wm. Heald, Ben’j 
Stanton, and Joseph Talbot are to give attention 
thereto. 

Concord and Short Creek renew their request for 
“Ohio Quarterly Meeting,” to alternate between 
Short Creek and Plainfield. Charles Dingee, David 
Grave, Thomas Farquhar, Wm. Hilles, Henry Troth, 
Enoch Chandler, Wm. Dixon, Samuel Cope, Thomas 
Grissell, Robert Hanna, and Abijah Richards are to 
attend the monthly meetings west of the Ohio, as far 
as way opens, and report. 

Sixth month 3, 1805. Samuel Jackson’s appeal 
from the judgment of Redstone was referred to 
Charles Dingee, Thos. Farquhar, Jacob Griffith, Wm. 
Hodgen, Jos. Vanlaw, James Reley, Isaac Allen, 
Sam’! Davis, Nathan Heald, Jr., Jos. Steer, Jos. Hall, 





and Wm. Kirk, who reported in favor of confirmation 
of the meeting’s judgment. 

Sarah Shaw appealed from Middleton. Referred 
to Israel Wilson, Wm. Hilles, Abel Knight, Jonas 
Cattell, John Cadwallader, Wm. Dixon, Jas. Reley, 
Jos. Vanlaw, Wm. Hodgen, Jos. Hall, Jos. Steer, and 
Wm. Briggs. They report: “After considering the 
case we are free to give it as our opinion that Mid- 
dleton Monthly Meeting accept of the acknowledg- 
ment offered by her some time past, but not to be 
considered as a select member.” This was approved, 
and two Friends named to give the meeting this in- 
formation, and two others to have an opportunity 
with Sarah. 

Jacob Lundy, an elder from Hardwick, N. J., at- 
tended, with a minute. Stillwater Preparative was 
authorized to be established. The committee in ref- 
erence to Salem Monthly Meeting reported that 
“tho’ the subject did not appear as clear to us as we 
could have desired, yet thought best that their re- 
quest should be granted.” The committee were con- 
tinued to give further attention. In the Ninth month 
it was authorized to be opened, and Nathan Heald, 
John Allman, Abijah Richards, Benj. Hanna, and 
Jehu Colsen appointed to attend at that time. 

The committee on the new quarterly meeting re- 
commended the matter to be continued and “unless 
some impropriety which has not appeared to us 
should be discovered, we are of the mind that if 
Miami Friends should see it right to unite with them 
in the request, there would be a use in it.” The next 
Quarter report was made that: except one man and 
three women all had attended to the service, and 
“ notwithstanding some straightness has appeared 
we feel most easy that their request should be for- 
warded to the Yearly Meeting.” Signed by two men 
and Rebecca Hilles and Sarah Cadwallader. It was 
accordingly sent forward. 

Friends on Cross Creek request to be established 
as a Preparative, and Henry Mills, John Dingee, 
Jonas Cattell, Jas. Purviance, James Reley, Jos. Van- 
law, Zaccheus Test, and Jas. McConnal are appointed 
to give attention thereto. In the Twelfth month they 
reported favorably, and Jonathan Taylor, Jos. Steer, 
Jos. Vanlaw, and Jos. Gibbons were to attend at it 
opening. 

Charles Dingee, Jacob Griffith, John Battin, Sam’! 
Jones, Jonathan Sharpless, Benj. Gilbert, Wm. Hod- 
gen, Jacob Pickering, David Berry, Sam’! Davis, Wm. 
Heald, Zaccheus Test, Jos. Hall, and Wm. Briggs 
were appointed to revise the quotas. They reported 
in favor of Westland and Redstone each paying 
twenty cents, Ooncord, Middletown, and Short Creek 
seventeen cents each, and Miami nine cents on the 
dollar. Joseph Townsend was released as clerk, and 
Thomas Farquhar appointed to that service. 

Second of Ninth month, 1805, Nathan Updegraif 
and eleven others were appointed to attend the 
Yearly Meeting. In answering the queries, answer 
to lst: Two meetings at one place nearly dropped, 
which is undercare. 5th: There is a doubt of unfaith- 
fulness in some, on account of military requisitions. 
7th: Some are not quite clear of distilling, vending, 
and unnecessary use of spirituous liquors. Ist Annual: 
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Abraham Smith, an elder of Westland, died Fourth 
month 22,1805, aged nearly 61. Mary Cope, an elder 
of Providence, died Sixth month 5, in her 64th year. 
Mary Howard, an elder of Concord, died Ninth month 
5, 1804, aged about 34. No memorial has yet ap- 
peared concerning either of them. Also deceased, 
Ruth Walton, of Pike Run Meeting, for whom West- 
land has prepared a memorial. 

Richland Preparative Meeting expressing a fear 
that their number is so far reduced by their members 
moving away that they are not capable of keeping 
up their meetings to reputation, Israel Wilson, John 
Reley, Timothy Smith, and John Smith are to give 
attention thereto. (On their report subsequently it 
was laid down.) 

Middleton informed that Friends near the west 
fork of Little Beaver request to be established as a 
Preparative Meeting. Chas. Dingee, Thos. Farquhar, 
Sam’! Cope, Jonathan Huet, Jos. Vanlaw, Benj. Vail, 
Enoch Harris, Sarah Smith, Christiann Hall, Hannah 
James, Lydia Griffith, and others were appointed on 
the request. (They approved of it, under the title of 
New Garden.) 

Twelfth month 2, 1805. Richard Mott, a minister 
of Purchase Monthly Meeting, attended with a min- 
ute endorsed by Purchase Quarter, for religious ser- 
vice in Western and Southern States. John Shoe- 
maker, Jr., of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa., ac- 
companied him. Ann Mifflin, a minister of Phila- 


delphia Monthly Meeting, and Mary Harper, of Ab- | 


ington, were also in attendance. 1,200 copies of the 
London Epistle were received and directed to be dis- 
tributed. John Battin produced a receipt from the 
Treasurer for the Yearly Meeting quota, $65, and an- 
other for the contribution for Indian concerns, $95.10. 

Third month 3, 1806. Samuel Atkinson, of Bur- 
lington, N. J., was present, his “ Gospel labors being 
satisfactory,’—therefore presumed to be a minister. 
Concord informs that Friends at the headwaters of 
Wheeling, in the State of Ohio, request for their es- 
tablishment as a Preparative Meeting, to be known 
as Flushing. Israel Wilson, Thomas French, Jameer 
Reley, Malachi Jolly, Wm. Heald, Jacob Painter, 
Edith Townsend, Anne Brown, Sarah Heald, etc., 
were to give it attention. (On their report subse- 
quently it was authorized.) 
proposed that it have a select meeting, to be held 
quarterly, whieh was approved. 

An epistle from George Churchman was read, and 
copies directed to be sent to each monthly meeting. 
Miami failed to report at this time, (and at the next 


Quarter Samuel Spray and John Stubbs were absent, | 





s0 Isaac Perkins was appointed to inform them a 


reason would be expected). 

Jonathan Taylor produced a certificate from Short 
Creek for his concern to visit Friends in some part of 
New York State and Upper Canada, and some Indian 
settlements in the Niagara Country. This was united 
with, and the certificate endorsed. (In the Third 
month following he informed that in consequence of 
his way closing up, he had felt easy to defer it at 
present.) 

Ann Taylor also produced a minute from the same 
meeting for a religious visit to Friends of the Yearly 


| 
| 


| same direction. 


Meetings of Philadelphia, New York, Rhode Island, 
ro as far as way may open in the Eastern States. 
After deliberation it was left “ under solid considera- 
tion till next meeting,’ when it was again referred, 
and inthe Twelfth month Joseph John and Jonas 
Cattell were appointed to return it to her “ that she 
may produce it again herself, if way opens.” 

At this time, Sixth month, 1806, Middleton and 
Salem Monthlies}propose the establishment of Salem 
Quarterly Meeting. Joseph John, John Cadwallader, 
James Reley, Jacob Ong, Abner Gregg, and Wm. Far- 
quhar, were appointed, who reporting favorably, it 
was forwarded at Ninth}month Quarter to the Yearly 
Meeting. 

Miami Monthly Meeting informs that Friends at 
Todd’s Fork and Czezar’s Creek request a meeting for 
worship and preparative at each place, also a monthly 
meeting to be held alternately. Also Friends at the 
South West branch of Big Miami desire a meeting 
for worship, a preparative, and a monthly meeting. 
Likewise Friends at Elk Creek request a meeting for 
worship and a preparative. To sit with Friends at 
each place and feel after the situation of Friends 
there, Henry Mills, Henry Smith, Wm. Dixon, James 
Purviance, Horton Howard, Borden Stanton, Isaac 
James, Joshua Dixon, Benj. Stanton, Enoch Harris, 
Zaccheus Test, Thomas Stanley, Elizabeth Cattell, 
Martha Dingee, and others were appointed. They 
reported in the Twelfth month in favor of West 
Branch Monthly, Preparative, and Meeting for Wor- 
ship, to include all west of Big Miami, except the 
settlement om Elk Creek. 2d. This latter to be pre- 
parative, belonging to Miami Monthly Meeting. 3d. 
Cee3ar’s Creek a preparative,whose boundary on south- 
west line to be the road leading from Johm Haines’s 
mill on the Little Miami towards Todd’s Forks as far 


| as the eight mile tree, from thence a north course as 


far as may be necessary, and the Little Miami on the 
northwest, to the head, and to continue on im the 
4th. Center Meeting for Worship 
and Preparative. Boundary beginning at Morgan 
Vanmeter’s, and from thence with the road leading 
to Mad River. These two preparatives to constitute 
Centre Monthly Meeting, held alternately. This was 


| signed by Henry Mills, Henry Smith, Zaccheus Test, 
Salem Monthly Meeting | 


Elizabeth Cattell, Martha Dingee, all of the commit- 
tee that attended those meetings. 

After deliberate consideration, the report was ap- 
proved, and Miami Monthly Meeting directed to ap- 
point committees to attend at their opening and re- 
port their care to the next Quarter. 

Mary Mifflin, accompanied by Hannah Marsh, 
both of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, on a gospel 
mission, attended at Sixth montb, 1806, also several 
of the yearly meeting committee. 

Robert Miller, John Battin,Wm. Dixon, Jos. Van- 
law, Joseph Gibbons, Wm. Heald, Joha Allman, Jos. 
Tolbott, Jona. Taylor, Robert French, Samael Davis, 
and Wm. Hilles were appointed to propose a clerk, 
and at next meeting suggested Joseph Gibbons, 
which was approved. 

(To be Continued.) 








THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 

[THE Edinburgh Review, in its last issue (Seventh month) 
prints an elaborate study of the Friends, under the caption 
given above. As it is a carefully-prepared article, going 
over a large part of the ground in relation to Friends, re- 
viewing their present situation, and is written, if not sym- 
pathetically, at least not in a hostile temper, we think it 
may repay reprinting. The introductory part, which we 
print this week, is least agreeable ; further instalments, it 
will be found, deal more satisfactorily with the subject.— 


1. JourNAL or GEORGE Fox. 
2 vols. London: 1803. 

2. Tue JournaL or Jonn Woo iman, with an Intro- 
duction. By John G. Whittier. Glasgow: 1883. 

3. Tue Quakers. By Frederick Storrs Turner. 
London: 1889. 

4, QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 
phen. London: 1890. 

5. Tue Lives or Georce Fox, Rozsert Barcray, and 
Other Eminent Quakers, in the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography so far as completed. 


The period of the Commonwealth of England was 
marked, as is well known, by an eruption of religious 
fanaticism, and a conflict of sects not less violent than 
the political struggle which overthrew the monarchy. 
Besides the great bodies of the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, a host of enthusiasts sprang to life, an- 
imated by wild, intolerant religious passion, and a 
reckless energy with no definite aim or object. But 
there were examples, even among them, of genuine 
Christian principles and aspirations destined, after 
due preliminary fermentation, to assame permanent 
forms in the religious life of England. Those who 
care to examine carefully this black list of sectaries, 
will discover principles and impulses which gave life 
and movement to most of our nen-conformist bodies ; 
but especially they may trace the starting point and 
generating energy which found expression in the life 
and works of George Fox, and under his guidance 
created the sect of Friends or Quakers. 

The history of Quakerism has often been written 
both from a friendly and from a hostile standpoint ; 
and it forms no part of our design to retell the story. 
Our object is the more modest one of endeavoring to 
ascertain the conditions and evidences of religious 
vitality to be found in the history of the Quakers, 
apd what grounds there are for supposing that these 
conditions or modifications of them are operative in 
the present, and whether they justify a forecast of 
continued and increased vitality in the future. Op- 
portunely for our purpose, these two aspects of the 
question have been recently treated in a very fair and 
able manner in the two books of Mr. Turner and 
Miss Stephen, whose titles stand at the head of this 
paper. The former gives us a sympathetic but dis- 
criminating history of Quakerism in the past, while 
the latter, in her “ Quaker Strongholds,” sets forth in 
a thoughtful and attractive manner certain rudimen- 
tary principles of the sect which seem to indicate 
continued life and‘$progress in the future. 

A curious but condign Nemesis seems to have 
overtaken the history of the early Quakers. Their 
frantic opposition to what they were pleased to con- 
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sider externalities in others, their estimate of other 
religionists by the outward badges of creed and con- 
duct, have recoiled upon themselves. They have 
been for the most part judged by their own exter- 
nalities, by the overt eccentricities in deed and word 
of their most vehement sectaries. Men have failed, 
or at least deckned, to probe beneath the surface of 
the wild fanaticism in order to explore the principles 
energizing beneath. They have taken the scum and 
froth for the essence of the fermenting spirit. All 
our forefathers knew, probably all they cared to 
know, of Fox, Barclay, and the early Quakers was 
their eccentricities and extravagances, their affecta- 
tions and mannerisms in speech and conduct. 

Fox, e. g., was moved to perambulate the streets 
of Lichfield on market day barefooted, and cry- 
ing out at the top of his voice, “Woe to the 
bloody city!” Robert Barclay was similarly in- 
spired to go clothed in sackcloth and sprinkled 
with ashes through the streets of Aberdeen, calling 
the people to repentance. Robert Huntingdon “ was 
moved of the Lord to go into Carlisle steeplehouse 
with a white sheet about him, among the great Pres- 
byterians there, to show them that the surplice was 
coming up again, and he put an halter about his neck 
to show them that an halter was coming upon them.” 
Richard Sale was moved to go to the steeplehouse in 
time of worship, and to carry those persecuting 
priests and people a lantern and candle as a figure of 
their darkness. Others, like William Sympson and 
Samuel Fisher, were moved to strip themselves naked 
as a still more startling method of emphasizing their 
testimony. No doubt these vagaries were neither so 
strange nor so offensive in the days of the Common- 
wealth as they would be in our own time. Religious 
zeal or overmastering conviction were then principles 
which were held to justify every impassioned or un- 
regulated impulse and every eccentricity and lawless- 
ness of conduct. But the mischief of these aberra- 
tions on the part of the Quakers was incalculable, 
and may be laid to be operative even in our own day. 
Not only did they draw off the attention of even 
thoughtful men from the saner and true principles of 
the sect, but they served to disguise and even to 
falsify the real significance of those principles. Mr. 
Turner remarks: 

“ As Fox's single extravagance at Lichfield is outweighed 
by the whole influence of a long and consistently sober- 
minded life, as Robert Barclay’s sackcloth day in Aberdeen 
is counterbalanced by the years of grave piety and solid 
scholarship of which his great ‘Apology’ was the fruit, so 
the fanaticism of Quakerism taken at its worst was but a 
small fraction of a great spiritual force,” etc. 

We readily accept this as a statement of the justice 
of the case, but we demur to it as a representation of 
its popular estimate. For one non-Quaker inquirer 
who derived his knowledge of Fox and Barclay from 
the “Journal” of the former er the “ Apology” of 
the latter, there were probably fifty who took their 
impressions from the recorded examples of the fanat- 
icism of those leaders and their fellow sectaries.' 


(' Having printed all the reviewer had to say on this point, 
we may remark here that, as F.S. Turner says, these single in- 
stances of what would now be regarded as extremes of behavior, 
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Little or no attempt was made to discriminate be- 
tween the germ of Quakerism and its occasionally 
portentous fruitage—between the accidental exagger- 
ation or perversion of a true, and the natural outcome 
of a false principle. The Philosophy of Religion was 
a science then unborn, and the judicial temperament 
which it creates and necessitates was almost as for- 
eign to English thought as the universal toleration of 
our own time was to its practice. Besides the defec- 
tive appreciation of Quakerism thus induced, there 
were striking anomalies in its first manifestation cal- 
culated to mislead the most honest and dispassionate 
observer. Never was there a religious movement 
whose outward presentations gave so little clue to its 
real character—nay, more, which suggested meanings 
of a diametrically opposite kind. To a calm and 
thoughtful looker-ou the mad antics of some of the 
Quakers, the restlessness of others, the religious peev- 
ishness of all, so far from indicating a kinship with 
their natural congeners, the Quietists, seemed the 
outcome of savage irreconcileable perverseness. The 
stress of the sect on petty externalities in attire and 
conversation could only give the impression of a de- 
vout reliance on ontward behaviour, the consistent 
accompaniment of which would have been extreme 
ritual in worship and ostentation in general conduct. 
Their refusal to uncover their heads, to adopt harm- 
less conventional titles of courtesy—seemed to indi- 
cate a contempt for the first principles of Christian- 
ity and civilized life. No wonder the contemporaries 
of George Fox were deceived; no wonder that men 
who disdained to look below the surface of outward 
word or demeanor regarded his disciples as uncouth 
beings, who for the gratification of their peevish and 
headstrong fancies bad put themselves out of the 
pale both of civilization and religion. No wonder 
that the prejudice so largely based on these and simi- | 
lar misrepresentations has continued nearly to our | 
own time. 
Not, be it remembered, that the prejudice against 
early Quakers was based only on their inconsistency 
nor on their carrying their principles to extremes. 
Inconsistency was a common characteristic of the 
time. An age of religious or political ferment is, for 
the time being, chaotic ; its natural outcome is hetero- 
geneousness—a confused clash of antagonisms. No 
one dreams of requiring consistency from a man in a 
furious passion or dominated by unreasoning enthu- 
siasm. The Quakers were probably not more incon- | 
sistent than other sectaries. Presbyterians, Inde- 
pendents, Antinomians, Fifth-Monarchy Men, Mil- 
lenarians cared no more for consistency, for homoge- 
neousness of belief and conduct, than they did for 
reasonableness or moderation. It did not come 
within their most distant purview. The age itself 
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ber, or in the church. Not only was it a counsel of 
prudence, it was a pledge and proof of sincerity. No 
crime was more loathsome to the revolutionary fa- 
natic than lukewarmness; no epithet was more bit- 
terly resented than Laodiceanism; no judgment more 
commonly invoked on all tolerant neutrality than 
the Apocalyptic punishment of lukewarmness: “ I 
will spue thee out of my mouth.” That the Quakers 
were able in this rivalry of religious extravagance to 
take the first place, that they could claim a suprem- 
acy in unrestrained eccentricity above their fellow 
religionists, can only be ascribed to the position they 
occupied in relation to the rest. 

The Quakers were, in point of fact, the Ishmael- 
ites of the revolutionary sectaries. Their “ hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand against 
them.” There was no sect or persuasion that shared 
their sympathies, scarcely even a principle of politics 
or religion on which they altogether agreed with 
their fellows. Now, among other religionists and 
sectaries, from Laudian churchmen downwards, there 
were beliefs and aims which might be held in com- 
mon, and which lent themselves to a fair amount of 
amicable social intercourse. The moderate and lib- 
eral churchman, e. g., was found to agree on many 
points of church polity with Presbyterians. These 
again were closely allied, in politics at least, with the 
Independents. There were points of contact between 
Antinomians and other extreme sects. Millenarians 
and Fifth-Monarchy Men shared similar beliefs and 
aspirations. But the Quakers stood alone—the most 
dissident of dissenters, the most protesting of Prot- 
estants. To them all other persuasions and sectaries 
are alike; they merely differed in their various de- 
grees of error and blameworthiness. The Genevan 
gown of the Presbyterian was as much a “ rag of 
popery” as the surplice of the clergyman. The 
Ebenezer or Bethel of the Independents was no less 
obnoxious than the “ steeplehouse” of the Episco- 
palians ; in fact, it was the same building minus the 
steeple. The total immersion of Baptists was as 
much a “ form and shadow ” as the sacraments of the 
Church. The Quakers, in short, like Hal of the 
Wynd in Scott’s novel, “ fought for their own hand.” 
Christendom was divisible into but two sections—the 
Quakers and the unbelievers. It was then, as in the 
days of Noah—a world perishing in a deluge of sin, 
while the small minority in the ark rode safely on 
the dark and swollen waters. cus 

But it is time to turn to the leaven which pro- 
duced all this ferment—the well-known doctrine of 
the Inner Light. 

It has been said that this doctrine was not at first 
set forth as a substitute for Bible teaching, but was 
afterwards adopted as an extension of or inference 





was one of extremes—extreme men, extreme meas- 
ures, extreme objects. The policy of extremity was 


as common in the battlefield as in the council cham- | 


(but which in that day were far less so), ought to weigh very 
little, even if they were really open to condemnation, which of 
course we do not concede. The reviewer, therefore, makes en- 
tirely too much of them. and if it be true that many more were 
influenced by them (unfavorably) than (favorably) by the deeper 
forces of Quakerism, so much the worse for mankind’s superficial 
way of looking at things.—EpDs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 


from it. It is certain, however, that it soon assumed 
a position of superiority, not only to the written 
word of Scripture but to the general teaching of 
Christian tradition. It was the spirit versus the 
letter, the Divine witness as opposed to human testi- 
mony. The principle bas received so much e'ucida- 
tion since the days of George Fox that it seems su- 
superfluous to discuss it here, even if the pages of a 
critical journal were the fittest place for the treat- 
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ment of so theological a subject. That the teaching 
was not a novel one, that it was in effect one of the 
oldest truths in general religious history, and one of 
the most fundamental doctrines in Christianity, has 
long been acknowledged. Nor has its effect as the 
central dogma and chief energizing force of Quaker- 
ism been less recognized. It approved itself as a 
potent spirit capable in moderation of imparting 
strength, but certain in perverted excess of inducing 
intoxication and madness. The real genesis of the 
principle as accepted by George Fox and his follow- 
ers must be looked for in the general teachings of the 
revolutionary sectaries. An assumption of special 


most every one, as the student of Edwards’s “ Gan- 
greena” roay readily ascertain for himself. 


early Quakers that the two points in which the prin- 
ciple received special development from the teachings 


of George Fox and Robert Barclay were: (1) its dif- | 


ferentiation as a supernatural principle from every 


species of ordinary human faculty such as conscience | the past, yet an honest inquiry into the past and 


| present condition of our Religious Society should 
| have a quickening effect on the sincere searchers 


or reason; and (2) its extension, in harmony with 
the text John 1: 9, to every man born into the world. 
The effect of this principle in the varied energies 


of the Quakers is the point of most interest in their | 


While it tended in the cases of excitable | middle-aged and young members. 


history. 
and mentally ill-balanced men and women to exces- 
sive individualism issuing in outbreaks of disorder 
and fanaticism, its general result was to engender a 
spirit of independence and self-assertion which in an 


age of conflicting extremes was by no means void of | the fountain of love. 
Equalizing the original endowment of men, | 


it was a protest against privilege and monopoly both | 


utility. 


in Church and State. The principle was the more 
powerful in that it was independent of human or 
purely secular conditions. The seed was Divine in its 
origin and development. 
versal as it was supreme and unquestionable. No 
wonder the Presbyterians and Independents, from 
their standpoints of election, special grace, etc., op- 
posed the leveling sectaries. Their opposition as a 
whole was more bitter than the hostility of the pre- 
latic divines, many of whom were Arminians. The 
characteristic of Fox which they especially detested 
was not his eccentricities of speech and deportment, 
but his extreme catholicity. 
was so depraved in the eyes of the genuine Calvin- 
ists as the assertion of human equality in the sight 
of God ; and Fox, we must remember, went farther 
than this. According to him every man, even the 
most benighted, was gifted with a Divine, supernat- 
urally originated light, which it was his duty to find, 
recognize, and, with God’s help, develop. George 
Fox, we may be certain, had never read Plato—we 
may ever fear thatthe narrowness which excluded 


a)l culture from his purview of Christian training | was searching and desiring to be fed; but now the 


would have made the perusal of one of the Socratic | 


Dialogues a positive sin—but his principles and 


method have no small resemblance to thuse of the | 
His appeal to men to dis- | 


great Hellenic thinker. 
cover and educe the light within them resembled the 
appeal of Socrates to his countrymen to be guided by 
the inborn principles of justice and truth bequeathed 





No “ heretical pravity”’ | 





to them by their prior existence, and which needed 
not origination, but only reminiscence. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer wed Journal. 
AN APPEAL TO YOUNG FRIENDS. 


I orrer some thoughts for the young members of the 
Society of Friends, suggested by reading the “ Epis- 
tle of Tender Caution,” by Job Scott, in the Inre.- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL Of 22nd instant. Although 
written many years ago, yet the truths therein con- 
tained have not lost their force ; they are as applica- 


| ble in the present age as at the time they were 
and Divine illumination is the starting point of al- | 


written. 
It may be that the present generation of birth- 


| right members, many of whom are bearing the bur- 


Here it may suffice to remark in reference to the | dens and responsibilities as pillars in the Society, are 


so few in numbers on account of this stumbling at 
the failings of others. Be this as it may, we know 
there is great weakness among us; and while we do 
not think it profitable to dwell on the mistakes of 


after truth. These seekers are many. This is atime 
of deep searching and honest inquiry among the 
This being my 
view and belief as to the condition of our Society at 
the present time, I am encouraged by it; and under 


| this feeling am constrained to offer some words of 


caution and advice, prompted by an overflow from 


You love the Society of Friends with more earn- 
estness than many of you are aware, and with a 
depth of love which you endeavor to hide from your- 
selves and from the world. How many of you have 


| started out on life’s journey desiring to live two 
Its authority was as uni- | 


lives, one to please your parents and the other to 


| please the world, hoping by this double life to please 


yourselves. Has not this been the condition of many 


| of us,—one generation after another ? 


The deep searching and honest inquiry shows the 
“ hungering for the bread of life.’””’ Therefore, “Chil- 
dren obey your parents in the Lord;” and the way 
to pay them due respect is for you to live such lives 
as they would desire. Having in childhood learned 
obedience to parents, it is much easier when having 
arrived to man or womanhood, to practice self-denial 
and learn obedience to the inward teacher, leading to 
a knowledge of the Gospel of Christ. Being not 
ashamed of this Divine power or anointing, and be- 


| coming obedient to its teaching and willing to be led 


by its promptings, an irresistible desire to assemble 
with your parents and others in their religious meet- 
ings will be begotten in you. 

There may have been a time when the intellect 


soul is seeking knowledge, and will not be satisfied 


| with the husks; itis hungering for the Word of Life, 


with a desire to know God and more of His attributes 
and perfections. 

The parents, how they are gladdened by observing 
this in their children! Their spirits are encouraged 
and strengthened. Will not the children see and be- 
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lieve this,—that by assembling to worship at the ap- 
pointed times, the parents and others are helped by 
their presence? If this be true,—and I know it is,— 
then by their neglecting this reasonable duty, they are 
taking from or preventing the spiritual growth of the 
meeting. 

Obedience to the power of the Eternal Word 
shining into our souls can alone give us a true and 
saving knowledge of God. 

When man comes to accept the religion of Christ 
in all the conditions of life, he wil] learn to know the 
voice of God, and he will listen to it, and obey it, and 
it will save him from the commission of all wrong 
and its necessary consequences. as: Es 

Eighth month 25th. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE MODERN VIEW OF THE MIRACULOUS. 


Tuose who think that miracles ended with the apos- 
tolic age must be surprised to find in the light of con- 
temporaneous history, how vast is the majority on 
the other side. The Jast number of the Nineteenth 
Century magazine contains an essay by the Rev. 
Father Ryder in defense of the authenticity of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical miracles, that is, miracles wrought 
by the Church, since the apostolic age. The signifi- 
cance of the publication lies in the fact that the con- 
ductors of the review must have considered the 
question one of living interest, or they would not 
have given up their space to the article. The exhi- 
bition just begun of the so-called “boly coat” at 
Treves in Germany, is evidence to the same effect. 
This relic is believed to be the seamless garment that 
was worn by Christ, and the hem of which was 
touched by the woman who was thereupon healed of 
an issue of blood. Encouraged by this proof of its 
curative power, besides the hundreds of thousands 
who will simply view and “ venerate ” the garment, 
some 5,000 have sought and obtained leave to touch 
it in order to be healed of their various ailments. 
The ceremony, both of veneration and touching, is 
taking place in the beautiful cathedral of Treves, 
founded in the age of Constantine, and is superin- 
tended by a multitude of priests, headed by their 
bishop. When the last exposition took place nearly 
fifty years ago, the relic was visited by more than 
a million pilgrims, and no doubt the increased facili- 
ties of intercourse will, on this occasion, bring many 
more. And, as an eye-witness then present and still 
living has recently testified that it then effected 
many miraculous cures, it is expected on the present 
occasion to be equally efficient. Moreover,crucifixes 
and rosaries will be brought in contact with the relic 
with full confidence in its power to endue them with 
miraculous efficacy. 

Friends who hold the soul-satisfying belief that 
their doctrines are being adopted by the Christian 
world so rapidly that no means are needed to spread 
or even proclaim them abroad or at home, should, I 
think, have their apathy a little disturbed by such 
evidence of the existence in Christian lands and 
Christian churches of a superstition not at all re- 
moved in kind from that of Asia and Africa. 











By any one capable of the most elementary rea- 
soning, the pretensions of the holy coat would be seen 
to be wholly without foundation. Because the woman 
touched this garment and was cured, not only the 
common people, but ecclesiastics of mature age, of 
great learning, and versed in such modes of investi- 
gating truth as logic affords, seem to expect that the 
same effect will always follow the same act. But the 
narratives of the occurrence in the gospels distinctly 
state that the cure was effected by a healing influ- 
ence which went out from the body of him who then 
wore the garment, and not from the garment itself. 
“ Jesus immediately knowing in himself that virtue 
had gone out of him,” Mark 5: 30. “ Jesus said 
somebody hath touched me, for I perceive that virtue 
is gone out of me,” Luke 8: 46. Yet surely the 
plainest of these people, if they desired a patent 
medicine, would not accept an empty bottle which 
had contained the efficient agent bat no longer held 
a drop of it. So little is common sense brought into 
use where religion is concerned. 

Some may be disposed to ask, Why, if the remedy 
for all diseases is so accessible, so inexpensive, and 
so inexhaustible,—for one would think a million 
touches would not wear it away,—why is it not at all 
times open to the afflicted ? Reasons may readily be 
imagined, but perhaps the principal one is a fear of a 
trouble which occurred on the last occasion, when a 
large number of Catholics, disgusted by the patent 
charlatanry, seceded from the Roman Church, and 
formed a Catholic Church of their own. 


Washington, D. C. J.D. M. 


WE have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 

But oft for “our own ” 

The bitter tone, 
Though we love “our own” the best. 
Ah! lips with the curve impatient, 

Ah! brow with that look of scorn, 
*Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 

To undo the work of morn. 


—Margaret E. Sangster. 


KrinGs unto God, we may not doubt our power. 
We may not languish when he says, “ Be strong!” 
We must move on through every adverse hour, 


And take possession as we pass along. 


O ye that faint and die, arise and live! 

Sing ye that all things have a charge to bless! 
If he is faithful who hath sworn to give, 

Then be ye also faithful to possess. 


—Anna L. Waring. 


“ Happiness is no part of the terms on which He 
admits us to his service, still less is it the end which 
we may propose to ourselves on entering His service. 
Happiness he gives to whom he will, or leaves to the 
angel of Nature to distribute among those who fulfill 
the laws upon which it depends. But to serve God 
and to love him is higher and better than happiness, 
though it be with wounded feet and bleeding brows 
and heart loaded with sorrow.”— Froude. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 5, 1891. 


IS IT THE DAWN OF PEACE? 
Wirn the fresh revelations of every day’s doings in 
these modern times of ours, we are often reminded 
of the utterances of that gentle and most reverential 
poet, Cowper, especially of his words: 
“God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,” 
though we by no means confine his mysteries to the 
time when he 
“ Plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.” 
For in thousands of unspeakable ways do we not see 
how he brings blessings out of what seems to our 
blinded eyes to be nothing but hopeless misery ? 

From the daily returns of news gathered from all 
parts of the habitable world, our souls are pained, as 
was the poet’s, by “every day’s report of wrong and 
outrage,” but ever and anon we see a silver lining to 
the cloud of woes that threaten to engulf us. Of 
this nature is the news that comes from Russia, 
freighted as it is so heavily with sorrow for those 
who are suffering from hardships and famine. This 
great nation is forced to bend its efforts to supply its 
starving people with food, and so cannot coilect taxes 
wherewith to sustain the government. Its Treasury 
is straightened, and one account says most signifi- 
cantly : 

“When sun and rain withhold their bounty and the 
parched sod struggles in vain to produce a crop, the farm- 
er’s family must confine themselves to the narrowest limits 
in dress and food, and the shopkeeper has no customers. 
The people either thrive all together or all together they 
starve, and itis in that latter condition that Russia finds 
herself at the present time. Just there appears the benefi- 
cence which sometimes treads on the heels of disaster. If 
the Czar has been planning a European war he will natur- 
ally hesitate, for war is costly, and it means an increase of 
general taxation. It is barely possible, therefore, that the 
failure of the rye crop may be the means of insuring peace 
for the next twelve months.” 

May we not hope that in this extremity the 
blinded eyes of the rulers will be made to see that 
war is too costly an evil to be permitted, and that 
the blessings of peace will in time bring prosperity 
where now is naught but desolation? It is but a 
faint dawn we well know, and generations may have 
to pass ere the black clouds of war shall disappear, 
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but let us welcome every gleam of peace, and trust 
God for the working out of his great mysteries by 
which mankind may learn, little by little, of the na- 
ture of his kingdom, and how best to promote its 
reign upon the earth. 

And again we can call attention, as another bright 
light in the dawning, to the recent true words of a 
member of the Pussian Diet who had the courage to 
propose “ the retrocession of Alsace-Lorraine by Ger- 
many to France, and that such voluntary retroces- 
sion should be the basis for a general disarmament 
of the tremendous military forces of Continental 
Europe.” This grand suggestion may not be heeded 
now, but such living words of truth will not be lost, 
for men must come to see that as civilization in- 
creases, and the arts and sciences advance, war must 
become more and more costly, more and more fatal 
to human life, so that from an economic standpoint, 
if from no higher, they will desist from it. 

It is reported of Alsace and Lorraine,—the two 
provinces won by Germany in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-71,—that they have only been held since 
by the strong hand of an overpowering force. “ That 
they are now more intensely French than when the 
Treaty of Versailles was signed twenty years ago ; 
that Germany has already paid in additional war 
expenses since 1871—in the vain hope of converting 
those provinces from French to German—more than 
the thousand millions she got by the terms of the 
Treaty, and that to get release from such an exhaust- 
ing burden the retrocession of Alsace and Lorraine 
would be almost like buying prosperity for nothing.” 

To those of us who have been trained to a differ- 
ent thought of the mission of Jesus Christ upon 
earth, it is hard to reconcile ourselves to the fact of 
these nations being styled Christian. Yet when we 
read daily of the masses of people still steeped in ig- 
norance and superstition, still depending upon the 
efficacy of outward forms and ceremonies, we may 
not wonder that rulers of such are still engaged in 
war ! 

Let us rejoice, however, that there is an awaken- 
ing all along the lines of religious thought, and a 
higher conception of what a life must be that pro- 
fesses to follow Christ, for surely we will again and 
again have the evidence that God is moving on in 
his mysterious ways, till at last all will come into a 
knowledge of his power, and that it ever tends to 
bring “ peace on earth, good will to men.” 


SURROUND me, Father, with Thy mighty power, 

Support me daily by Thine holy arm, 

Preserve me faithful in the evil hour, 

Stretch forth Thine hand to save me from all harm. 
Be Thou my helmet, breast-plate, sword, and shield, 
And make my foes before Thy power to yield. 

—Thomas Ellwood. 





DEATHS. 

BANER.—At his mother’s residence, in Philadelphia, 
Eighth month 24th, 1891, Nathan J., son of Elizabeth and 
the late Samuel Baner, in his 35th year. 

BURGESS.—Near Dyerstown, Bucks county, Eighth 
month 23d, 1891, Martha, wife of John D. Burgess, in her 
66th year. 


CORSON.—Near Pineville, Bucks county, Pa., Second- 
day, Eighth month 24th, 1891, Anna Mary, wife of I. Wil- 
lard Corson, and daughter of Thomas Keeler. 

COX.—At the house of her brother, Lorenzo Beck, 
West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 9th, 1891, Deborah Cox, 
aged 77 years. 

ELY.—On First-day night, Eighth month 23d, 1891, at 
his residence, in Buckingham, Pa., Charles B. Ely. 

HILLMAN.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Eighth month 21st, 
1891, Martha E., daughter of the late Abel and Sarah Hill- 
man, in her 73d year. 

HOWARD.—Eighth month 28th, 1891, Laura, wife of 
W.H. Howard, and daughter of Elizabeth W., and the 
late Dr. A. H. Burgess, in her 35th year. 

JOHNSON.—In Waltham, Mass., on the 17th of Eighth 
month, 1891, Lydia S. Johnson, widow of J. Lindley John- 
son, late of Philadelphia. 

KIMBEL.—Near Hatboro’ 
28th, 1891, Isaiah Kimbel, Sr. 

PAINTER.—At West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 10th, 
1891, Charles J. Painter, in his 40th year 

WALMSLEY.—At Tallahasee, Florida, Seventh month 
17th, 1591, Beulah, daughter of the late Charles and Tacy 
Walmsley, formerly of Byberry, aged 45 years 


Pa., 


suddenly, Eighth mo. 


; a member 
of the monthly meeting of Friends held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 35. 
NINTH MonrTH 13, 1891. 
JESUS AND THE BLIND MAN. 


GOLDEN TExT —One thing! know, that, whereas I was 
blind, now I see.—John 9: 25. 


1-11, 
We have no certain knowledge when or where the 
interview with the blind man took place. It must 
have been in or near Jerusalem, as the case was 
brought to the notice of the Sanhedrim in that city. 
Blindness was then, and continues to be, a very com- 
mon affliction of the people living in Palestine and 
the adjacent countries. It was no unusual thing to 
see the blind sitting by the wayside, on the steps of 
the synagogue, in the temple, and in all public places, 
to excite compassion and obtain alms. The building 
of asylums for this unfortunate class is an outgrowth 
of our Christian civilization, which is in such practi- 
cal and permanent efforts giving eyes to the blind, 
hearing to the deaf, restoring the halt and the lame, 
and in all the ways in which the Beloved Son took 
the initiative, and this through faith in him, and the 
possibilities which that faith opens to the willing un- 
derstanding, making his advent 
that consummation to which the hope of the world 
is pledged, “‘ Peace on the earth, good-will to men.” 

A man blind from his birth. This would make the 
case, in the estimation of the people, incurable. 

Who did sin, etc. Every such ailment which af- 
flicted the people was considered as a punishment 


READ John 9 
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inflicted by God for some sin committed by the pa- 
rents before birth, or by the individual. All through 
the Old Testament we trace the same belief. It finds 
expression in the Decalogue, in which is declared the 
heredity of evil. It was no part of the mission of 
Jesus to sanction such teaching ; everywhere, and on 
all occasions, he taught that the soul that was obedi- 
ent to the law of God written on the heart was ac- 
cepted of him. 

That the works of God should, ete. In this Jesus 
would lead their thought to the Heavenly Father, 
who through this poor blind man would enable him 
to give evidence that he was doing the work to which 
he bad been appointed by his Father in Heaven. 

lam the light of the world. While he remained 
with them, it was his mission to direct them to that 
light of God which would illuminate the understand- 
ing, and enable all who came into its brightness to 
see clearly the path in which they should walk. The 
Christ in him would lead them into this light. 

He made clay, etc. This was a popular remedy, and 
that Jesus resorted to it is a lesson for us. In our 
efforts to do good, to be helpful to others, we should 
neglect no means that may be within our reach to 
bring it about. 

He went and washed, etc. It was not the clay, nor 
the physical touch of Jesus, nor the washing, but the 
Divine energy which went forth to heal. We have 
yet to learn all that the human instrument, acting in 
and through the Power not of himself, is capable of 
accomplishing for the help and restoration of the 
suffering. 

That man. that is called Jesus, etc. This was his an- 
swer to his neighbors when he returned to his home 
with his sight restored. The manseems not to have 
known of Jesus as a teacher or as the Messiah. 


It is often urged as an evidence that conscience 
cannot be depended upon as a guide to truth, that it 
is not infallible. We note the peculiar direction in 
which the consciences of some men lead them. In 
them it seems to justify their persecuting those with 
whom they do not agree in religious belief, even as it 
did Saul in his persecution of the Christians. Be- 
cause we find the actions of other men done under 
the guidance of their consciences are contrary to 
those directed by our own consciences, we are apt to 
conclude that conscience is untrustworthy, and at 
times delusive. 

Yet no man may possibly disobey his own con- 
science and feel comfortable. Whatsoever a man’s 
conscience commands, that he must do, or failing to 
do, he must suffer the penalty of wrong doing. It 
may be a trivial matter in the eyes of another, yet to 
one’s self no demand of conscience is trivial. Paul, 
who knew so well the power of conscience, and its 
proper office, in his letter to Timothy declares: 
“Now the end of the commandment is charity out 
of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned.” 

Still we cannot otherwise than recognize the fact 
that conscience is not infallible,and does stand su- 
preme as a guiding power in our lives. A man with 


! a conscience “ void of offense toward God and to- 
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ward man ” always realizes that there is a power act- 
ing upon his conscience, and that it is his duty to 
keep his conscience open to the leadings of this 
power. It is a feature of a good conscience which 
may justly be termed anomalous, that it cannot be 
contented except as it is obedient to something 
higher than itself, and which is continually develop- 
ing it. We call this the light in the conscience, and 
its effect divine illumination or spiritual enlighten- 
ment. This inner light ever makes manifest new du- 
ties, reveals new truths. It is adapted to all condi- 
tions of life. It leads the child surely and truly in 
all his relations with his fellows. It unfolds the 
character of the man, enabling him to“ put away 
childish things.” It is continually urging humanity 
toward a fuller and nobler life. It inspires the phil- 
anthropist to acts of charity and deeds of love. It 
nerves the martyr to meet death unflinchingly for 
the sake of his faith. It enables humanity to grow 
toward the infinite in knowledge of the true and 
good. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The case of the Blind Man is only one of many 


such instances of helpful service rerdered by Jesus | 


to the sorrowing and the afflicted. 


There are never wanting occasions for the exercise | 


of our kindest and tenderest feelings; always there 


are those who suffer,—those who need in some direc- | 


tion the outflow of that better part of ourselves which 
constitutes true selfhood. And we are never more 
in the line which Jesus marked out for his disciples, 
than when we are helping others to bear the bur- 
dens which would be too grievous but for our 
timely aid. 

It is a great affliction to be blind, to have our eyes 
closed to all the beauty in the natural objects around 
us,—to be shut out from the ever changing scenes of 
earth and sky, and from beholding the faces of those 
who are dearer to us than we are to ourselves. There 
may be other physical infirmities that draw more 
upon our sympathy, but none perhaps that take so 
much out of the pleasure of living. 

Yet there is no state more to be deplored than 
that of spiritual blindness, the blindness of the soul 
to all that is beautiful and worthy of being admired 
in that inner life of which the outward is but a figure 
and an emblem. 

To know of the beauty there is in holiness in its 
finest and purest significance is in some sense to 
know the Divine—the All-pure. To feel we have a 
part in the All-pure, is to come to that consciousness 
of the Indwelling of the same light in ourselves, 
without which we must walk in darkness, although 
the outward eyes may be full of light. 

It was because he was ever going about doing 
good, ever helping men to be better, braver, truer in 
all their relations in life that Jesus became the Light 
of the World; and it is this remembrance of him, 
handed down from generation to generation on the 
printed page, and in the lives of those who have in 
all the ages of the advent been vitalized by his influ- 
ence and learned the blessed lesson of letting their 
lights shine among men, that is making his name 


| tended. 





to-day the one above all others in every effort to 
bring light into the world’s darkness, and to dispel 
the mists and fogs of error and unbelief which still 
cloud and hinder its progress towards the dawning 
of the perfect day. 

Let us remember the words of Jesus, and each 
“Take heed that the light which is in thee be not 
darkness;” or, as the revised version renders it: 
“ Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be 
not darkness.”’ The significance is the same, and calls 
for that close inspection of ourselves which will show 
us our true condition, and enable us to walk in the 
light as children of the light and of the day. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A note from our friend Isaac Eyre, dated at Salem, 
Ohio, Eighth month 29th, says of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing, whose ministers and elders convened on that 
day: “ The meeting this morning was pretty well at- 
The strangers with minutes were Edward 
Coale, of Illinois; Ellen Martindale, of Nottingham 


| Quarter, Maryland; and Joshua B. and Caroline 
| Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Several strangers 
were present without minutes, including Louisa A. 
Wright, of Bucks Quarter, Pa., and Hannah 8. Bar- 
nard, of Western Quarter ; all of whom were warmly 
welcomed. 

“The weather is very pleasant, and prospects fav- 
orable for a very satisfactory yearly meeting. The 
Representative Committee met to-day.” 

—Norristown Preparative Meeting of Friends is 
to be held hereafter in the evening of the day on 
which it falls the week prior to monthly meeting. 
The change was brought about in order to accomo- 
date the younger class of members, many of whom 
are engaged in pursuits which interfere with their 
attendance during business hours. Last evening was 
the first meeting held under the new order, and al- 
though many members are out of town this month 
the attendance was nearly double the number ordi- 
narily present heretofore, and the meetings both for 
worship and business were pronounced very satisfac- 
tory by many of those present. It is believed the 
improvement in the attendance will be permament. 
—Norristown Herald, Eighth month 27. 

—A friend at Spencer’s Station, (Guernsey Co.), 
Ohio, in a note enclosing the notice of the death of 
Eli Hall, says: ‘ We are members of a little meeting 
called Richland, which has been established here for 
a long time, but there are now few members left, so 
many having been removed by death. 


—Five members of the Visiting Committee of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting were in attendance 


at Reading Meeting, on the 30th ult. Much effort 
was made by Reading Friends to give notice of the 
presence of the committee on that occasion, which 
was well responded to by the citizens who quite filled 
the meeting-house. The meeting was one of unusual 
interest, the spoken word being listened to with pro- 
found attention. After the close of the meeting for 
worship the monthly meeting was held, at which the 
usual business was transacted. One new member 
who resides at Pottsville, was received, which seemed 
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encouraging to the little company of Friends compos- 
ing Exeter Monthly Meeting. 


—A number of circular meetings within the limits 
of Salem Quarter have been arranged, and sub-com- 
mittees of the quarterly meeting’s committee have 
been appointed. Several of these have already oc- 
curred, and the others are appointed as follows : 

Woodbury, Ist-day, 9th month 6, 10 a. m. 

Woodstown, 4th-day, 9th month 9, 7.30 p.m. (Thisisa 
youth’s meeting, and is in charge of the General 
Committee. 

Greenwich, (Camb. Co.), Ist-day, 9th month 20, 10 a.m. 

, Oa. m. 


Upper Greenwich, Ist-day, 9th month 27 

Pedricktown, Ist-day, 10th month 4, 3 p, m. 

Alloway’s Creek, Ist-day, 10th month 1s, 10 a. m. 

Cape May meeting-house (Ocean View Station), lst-day, 
10th month 1s, 11 a. m 

Mullica Hill Ist-day, 11th month 1, 10 a. m. 

Pedricktown, Ist-day, 11th month 15, 2.30 p. m. 

Salem, ist-day, 11th month 29, 10 a. m. 


Woodstown, Ist-day, 12th month 6, 10.30 a. m 


—Bucks Quarterly Meeting, held at Falls, on the 
27th ult. was not as large as usual. Most of the 
members drive, and some of them come long dis- 
tances; the recent heavy rains, together with the 
uncertainty of weather which the early morning be- 
tokened, deterred many from attending. The meet- 
ing, however, was a yood one. There were some 
visiting Friends, among them being Joshua B. 
Washburn and wife, of Chappaqua, N. Y., Charles 
Satterthwaite and wife, of Crosswicks, N. J., Harvey 
Tomlinson and wife, of Trenton; Margaret P. How- 
ard, of Philadelphia, and Bilison Newport, of Hors- 
ham. The word flowed forth from deep exercise, 
the “ Limitations of human judgment” being the 
burden of one exercise, and feeling and tender words 
were left by another. There were many expressions 
of satisfaction for the privilege of having met to- 
gether, and we doubt not there was felt to bea re- 
newal of strength in the hearts of many. In the 
business meeting the usual queries were answered, 
and the ordinary routine business transacted. The 
meeting closed earlier than usual. 

—A paragraph in the Newtown (Bucks Co., Pa.), 
Enterprise, Eighth month 29th, says: Friends’ meet- 
ing, held at Yardley, on last First-day afternoon, was 
largely attended. After a period of solemao silence, 
Joseph Livezey arose and repeated the figurative 
text, “ lam the vine and ye are the branches,” ex- 
plaining the necessity of preserving a harmony be- 
tween the vine and its branches for a complete and 
healthy spiritual product; referred to trials and 
imprisonments sustained by the early fathers in the 
establishment of the Society of Friends; and dwelt 
at some length on the requirements of discipline. 
The peace principles, as introduced by William Penn 
among a savage and warlike nation, and the sympa- 
thy extended for the State, he maintained have all 
aided in the effort to advance civilization. Hespoke 


on the vital point of Friends’ especial manner of 
worship, and the importance of minding the Light as 
the rock upon which George Fox rested his belief; 
and that the communion with the Father can exist 
in silence as well as under the preaching of the 
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word, or through the ceremonies of the various 
churches, and considered the souls of all true wor- 
shipers realize the indwelling when guided and en- 
lightened by the Spirit of the Christ ; and he believed 
the Word of God, as it is written, is truthful, for the 
same is manifest in nian. 


—A young people’s temperance meeting, under 
charge of the yearly meeting’s committee, was held 
at Solebury meetipg-house, Bucks county, on the 22d 
ult., and was largely attended. Hugh B. Eastburn 
acted as clerk, with Florence J. Kirk as assistant. 
The exercises opened with a concert recitation of 
Scripture, when the First-day schools of Buckingham, 
Wrightstown, Makefield, Solebury, and Newtown re- 
J. Willis Atkinson, of Buckingham, gave 
the first reading, “Why Temperance should be 
taught in our Sabbath-schools.” Mattie Reeder, of 
Solebury, read the “ Broken Wine Cup,” and M. Ella 
Longshore, of Makefield, read “The Prohibitory 
Failure.” Elisha Worthington, of the Newtown 
school, recited “The Right Must Win.” The exer- 
cises of the morning concluded with a responsive 
Scripture lesson by Buckingham scheol, Martha 
Smith, teacher. After remarks by Joseph P. Eyre 
and Eastburn Reeder, those present dined*in picnic 
style. The opening exercise in the afternoon was a 
class recitation by four boys of Buckingham school. 
Walter Carter, of Solebury school, recited “ Boys, 
Let’s Stand Firm.” Olive Balderston, of Makefield, 
read “ The Curse of Intemperance.” Helen Worstall, 
of Newtown, recited “ A Tyrant in Chains,” Sarah 8. 
Williams, of Buckingham, “A Woman's Petition,” 
and Edith Eyre, of Makefield, “ Seed Sowing.” Next 
was a class exercise by Wrightstown school, Agnes 
Woodman, teacher, wherein seven scholars gave short 
biographies of noted temperance workers, and asked 
the audience to give the names thereof. The sketches 
referred to John P. St. John, Frances E. Willard, 
Neal Dow, Mary A. Livermore, John B. Gough, Henry 
W. Grady, and Clinton B. Fiske. Robert S. Haviland, 
of Chappaqua, N. Y., then delivered an interesting 
address on the Temperance question, urging the im- 
portance of good training in youth. He looked fav- 
orably at the growth of temperance sentiment, com- 
paring the present with the past. Fashion and so- 
ciety had much to do with making drunkards, and 
the miserable treating habit. Example had much to 
do with reforming men, as he knew by experience. 
He would apply moral suasion to the drinker, and 
the legal suasion to the seller. Joseph Flowers spoke 
of the large apple crop, and cautioned Friends as to 
| the uses to which cider might be put, stating that 
cider put in oil barrels would not be fit to drink, but 
would make excellent vinegar. 


—Our friend Levi L. Benson left home on the 
13th of last month, attended Richland Monthly 
Meeting on 15th, and public meeting on First-day ; in 
the afternoon he had an appointed meeting at a 
school-house at Spencer Station, attended with un- 
usual interest. He then had several satisfactory 
meetings near Somerton, after which proceeded to 





Stillwater Quarter, held at Plainfield, in which the 
Lord’s power was manifest. 














For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS BY THE WAY. 
Nantucket, Eighth*month 24. 
I am revisiting this sandy island off the? coast of 
Massachusetts, which was the birth-place of my 


mother. Allow me to quote again; Whittier’s beauti- 
ful lines on Nantucket: 















































“Free as the winds that winnow 

Her shrubless hills of sand, | 
Free as the waves that batter | 
Around her yielding land. | 
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“ Than hers at duty’s summons 








No loftier spirit stirs. 








Nor falls o’er human suffering 
A readier tear than hers.” 
One of the most remarkable facts in the history | 
of the island is the conversion to Quakerism of so | 

















many of the early inhabitants. I have had the ad- 
vantage lately of interviewing Matthew Barney and 
his wife. He is an Elder of the Gurneyite Friends, 
and his wife is known to Friends in Pennsylvania, as 
she was Elizabeth Macy, who taught at Swarthmore. 
In talking with them I learn that the first white set- | 
tlers here’ were Baptists; such was Thos. Macy of 
Whittier’s ballad : 
“A rueful deed thou’st done this day, 
In harboring banished Quakers.”’ 

































































A celebrated minister amony Friends came to 
Nantucket and preached,—Thos. Chalkley, perhaps. 
An early convert was Mary Starbuck, who was con- 
vineed on first hearing him, became a minister, and 
was the cause of many joining Friends. Obed Macy’s 
History of Nantucket gives the number of members 
at one time as 1,200, with as many more attending 
meeting. 

Matthew Barney himself recalls two Friends’ 
meeting-houses, one with 250 members, the other 
400. Ator after the time of our separation, in 1827, 
one of our meetings was established here, and one in 
the near town of New Bedford. It seems rather re- 
markable that no more in New England Yearly 
Meeting should have come out as“ liberal” when we | 
remember the great movement of Dr. Channing and 
others, which divided the Congregationalists of 
Massachusetts into Unitarians and Orthodox. 

The small number of Friends remaining on this 
island now, about a dozen in all, are equally divided 
into Gurneyites and Wilburites. One reason of their 
having dwindled so much may have been their strict- 
ness. I recall my mother’s saying of two of her 
cousins, that one was disowned for dancing,—and her 
sister because she would not promise that if she 
should again be present where there was dancing she 
would leave. 

On First-day, the 23d, I attended the Gurneyite 
meeting. Wilburite Friends retained the old meet- 
ing-house at the time of their division, and I infer 
that the one I was at has been since built. There 
were over forty in attendance, this being the most 
lively time of the year. We had four discourses and 
a prayer. Some of those present were Hannah South, 
Mary P. Gifford, and Elton B. Gifford, from the North 
Meeting, (Sixth and Noble), Philadelphia; Edward 
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G. Dillingham, from Acushnet, near New Bedford; 
an uncle of Prof. John H. Dillingham, of Philadel- 
phia; and Gideon Wood, of New Bedford. I was 
more interested in the remarks of Friend Wood than 
in some of the others. What he said would not have 
been inappropriate in one of our own meetings, ex- 
cept for his “ evangelical” expression,“ our sins 
washed away in the blood of the Lamb.” He spoke 
nearly thus (from my random notes): “ We find no 
terms of acceptance but these,—of forsaking sin, and 
coming under the leading and pointing of the finger 
of God upon our own hearts. Shall we not know 
the voice of the Shepherd in our own souls and fol- 
low it?” 

After meeting I called at the house of a promi- 
nent Gurneyite member, and asked him the differ- 
ence between the Wilburites and Gurneyites. (His 
father and two sisters had remained with the former 
body in their own old meeting-house.) He did not 
appear to have much explanation to give for the sep- 
aration. John Wilbur was a farmer on Rhode Island, 
and he objected to some of the views of Joseph John 
Gurney. Perhaps there was some personal feeling, 
and that John did not like being requested to smoke 
his pipe in another room than the parlor, when he 
visited Joseph Joun, the rich and influential, in Eng- 
land. 

In talking with my friend Matthew Barney, he 


| said that he once invited a young woman to attend 


Friends’ meeting, and she asked: “ Will there be 
9” 


preaching?” After going home he wrote her the fol- 
lowing: 
“Thou mays’t hear preaching if thine inward ear, 
Lists to the Master’s teaching, low but clear, 
Such preaching rare, as never yet hath sprung 
From human thought or voiced by human tongue. 
When thought is hushed and self and sense laid 
low, 

Then the sweet ministry will inward flow, 

Soothe the worn spirit, give despondence hope, 

To burdened souls deliverance door will ope, 

To wounded hearts will balm of healing bring, 

And swell the soul, with gratitute to sing.” 

* - * 

Eighth month, 25. In a morning call to-day, I 
met with Christopher C. Hussey, who will probably 
be remembered by some of our Philadelphia Friends, 
and who wrote some years ago an interesting series of 
articles for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. He was 
once a minister among Friends on this island,and 
my mother was mueh interested in hearing him 
speak. He is now a Unitarian minister on the main- 
land of Massachusetts. He had visited some or all 
of our meetings in Philadelphia, aud was particu- 
larly interested in Girard Avenue Meeting. He 
feared that we are too much inclined to orthodoxy. 
Speaking of Joseph John Gurney, be said that he 
had a strong inclination to Episcopalianism, and that 
he adopted from the Evangelical element in the 
Church of England such continually used expres- 
sions as “ coming to Jesus,” and spoke continually of 
“the blood.” 

C. C. Hussey talked also of the former prosperity 
of Nantucket, and of the strength of Friends. When 
the population was near 10,000, he gave the number 
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of members as seventeen hundred; and perhaps as 
many more under Friends’ influence. Thomas Macy 
came to the island in 1659. The first settlers were 
Calvinist Baptists. Friends had a meeting here in 
1708. At one time, perhaps for a long time, there was 
only one other church on the island, a Presbyterian 
one (or Congregational ?). About 1800 the Methodists 
established a church here. 

C. C. Hussey added that at one time this was the 
third town in Massachusetts in commercial import- 
ance and wealth, having over 100 whaling ships. 
Think of the Quaker sailors! 

* o om 

This morning I called on James Austin, a Wilburite 
elder. He was first cousin to my mother on her 
father’s side, as Lucretia Mott was on her mother’s. 
He does not admit the expression “ Wilburites.” He 
calls his body “Orthodox Friends.” He said in 
speaking of differences among Friends that Elias 
Hicks considered the Scriptures as written for the 
Jews, and not so much for our guidance as the Light 
within; but Joseph John Gurney taught that the 
Scriptures are “ The more sure word of prophecy,” 
as spoken of in 2d Peter. Joseph John called the 
Scriptures “the word of God.” He placed too much 
reliance on the outward, thinks James; and added 
that Elias Hicks waved the authority of the Scrip- 
tures,“ but Wilburite Friends,” said he, ** believe that 
the Scriptures are profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” add- 
ing also: “ that places the Spirit above the Scriptures, 
which we, as Friends, have always believed. If this 
were not so, what would become of the people who 
lived before the Scriptures were written? or who 
have not had an opportunity to see the Scriptures? 
Put these down,” he added, “as my views. Thee 
knows it is common. to say ‘Send ‘the gospel to the 
heathen.’ We believe that the gospel is preached in 
every creature under heaven.” Cousin James, who 
is now eighty-two years old, proposes to go to-morrow 
to their Monthly Meeting at Lynn, far off on the 
mainland. He laments that there is only such a 
remnant left. My second cousin, Hepzibeth Hussey, 
a minister among these Friends, is now on the 
island, having been living of late in New York State. 

. . * 


James Austin called my attention to a book he 
owns, “The Cry of Christianity,” by Alexander 
King, apparently an English Congregationalist, who 
is opposed to war and to the authority of baptism and 
the “ Lord’s Supper.” 

I may add that my cousin was amused when I 
repeated the anecdote about John Wilbur’s smoking 
at Joseph John Gurney’s. He said that after that 
John Wilbur gave up smoking (probably after the 
journey to England). P. E. Grppons. 


LIFE is too short for any bitter feeling ; 
Time is the best avenger, if we wait ; 
The years speed by, and on their wings bear 
healing ; 
We have no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the low mounds seem revealing 
That thick and fast about our feet are stealing,— 
Life is too short. —Ella Wheeler. 
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JEMIMA WILKINSON: AN INQUIRY. 
An esteemed friend of the INTELLIGENCER AND JouR- 
NAL sends the following note of inquiry, which he 
has received from Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, 
and suggests that perhaps some one of our readers 
may be able to aid in answering it: 
MaTUNUCK, R. L, Eighth mo., 1891. 

My Dear Friend : 

Rather more than one hundred yeaas ago, we had in 
this region a remarkable woman, a preacher of great re- 
ligious power, named Jemima Wilkinson. 
about the 1759, and died at Friends’ Mill, near 
Crooked Lake, New York, in 1820. Indeed, she led a colony 
from this town there. 


She was born 
year 


About 1780, or between that time and 1791, she estab- 
lished one or two societies in your region. It is said that 
It is certain that she 
established one in Worcester ( West Chester?), Pennsylvania, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia. She took the title 
of the Universal Friend, and seems to have preached sin- 


she established one in Philadelphia 


cerely and efliciently a very earnest religion of humanity 
and unselfishness. 

Can you find for me, or can any of your older members 
recall any of the traditions of this remarkable woman and 
her spiritual work in your neighborhood’? I suppose that 
probably in the latter 
I have named above,—say 


she preached there several years, 
part of the 
to 1791. 


I am more and more interested in her history the more 


period 


from 1787 


I learn of it, and if you can in any way help meI shall be 
greatly obliged 
Truly yours, 
EDWARD E. HALE. 
The biographies of Jemina Wilkinson in the en- 
clyclopzedias speak of her as a “ religious fanatic” 
and an “ imposter,” but they may do ber an injustice 
This appears to have been the view of her taken by a 
volume, “ History of Jemima Wilkinson,” by David 
Hume, published at Geneva, N. Y., 1821. We think 
it probable that the society which Dr. Hale speaks 
of as being established near this city was at Worces- 
ter, in Montgomery county,—not at West Chester. 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
PLease publish the following : 

Friends expecting to attend Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, and desiring homes during the meeting, can be 
accommodated by addressing Wm. W. Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Respectfully, 
Jos. C, Ratiirr. 


He who travels may change his sky, but not his 
mind ; he may change his name, but never his his- 


tory: that is unchangeable and _ indestructible.— 


Vicor is contagious, and whatever makes us either 
think or feel strongly adds to our power, and en- 
larges our field of action. We havea debt to every 
great heart, to every fine genius; to those who have 
put life and fortune on the cast of an act of justice ; 
to those who have added new sciences ; to those who 
have refined life by elegant pursuits. ’Tis the fine 
souls that serve us,and not what is called fine so- 
ciety.— Emerson. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS INVITED.—We should be glad to have 
contributions for this column of the INTELLIGENCER AXD 
JouRNAL. There has long been a desire among some of our 
teachers for a regularly-maintained Educational Depart- 
ment in this paper, and we should be very willing to sup- 
ply this, if suitable matter could be readily had. Perhaps, 
with the increase of interest and activity in Friends’ edu- 
cational work, we may have frequent contributions from 
teachers and others, designed to inform and help. They 
must necessarily be concise, as the space which we can de- 
vote to the subject is limited. At this season we should be 
glad to hear from all our schools,—the time of opening, 
their prospects for the coming year, new plans,new teachers, 
etc., etc. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MOORESTOWN.—We have received 
the Circular and Catalogue of Friends’ High School and 
Kindergarten, at Moorestown, N. J., for the coming school 
The instructors are Edwin Livezey, Principal, 
Frances Smith, Iola K. Eastburn, and Laura B. Garrett, 
with two places marked “ to be supplied.” In the Kinder- 
garten, Elizabeth Lippincott is Principal, and Sarah R. 
Stratton, Assistant. 
part of the town. 
grounds. 


year. 


The School is located near the central 
The building is new, and has ample 
It is within three minutes’ walk of East Moores- 
town station, making it convenient for day pupils who 
come by railroad. The School is in charge of a committee 
of Chester Preparative Meeting; the design is, “ first, to 
give a thorough practical education to all desiring to finish 
their scholastic course at the school; second, to prepare 
students intending to take a course in college.” 
enter Swarthmore 


Graduates 
Class without examination. 
The School is for both sexes, and boarding pupils may be 


Freshman 


accommodated at reasonable rates, at suitable places in the 
town, the Prinoipal or School Committee arranging this, if 
desired. The School will Ninth month 7, and new 
scholars will then be examined and classified. It will close 
Sixth 1892, the year being divided into four 
terms, the first of eight weeks, the other three ten weeks 
each. The charges are by the week, 31.25 per week in the 
highest class, down to 60 cents in classes F and G, and bills 


open 


month 3, 


are presented at the middle of each term. 

The School last year had 104 pupils in the several 
classes, from Senior to G inclusive, there being 12 in the 
former, who graduated. 
there were 31. 


In the Kindergarten Department 
to 12 for 
Intermedi- 
The charges are 50 to 75 cents each per 


The sessions in this are from 9 
Kindergarten scholars, and 9 to 2 for those in 
ate and Primary. 
week. 
“PRESENT PROBLEMS IN EpucATION.”—The Forum 
magazine for Ninth month makes a feature of educational 
discussion. It Henry A. Coit, a 
and “rector ” of Paul’s School at 
Concord, “What a Boys’ School Should 
Be.” He makes very many excellent suggestions. ‘ Our 
boys,”’ he says, ‘are the men of the future. 
have bodily health and vigor to begin with.” 


presents five articles. 


“reverend doctor,” St 


N. H., discusses 


They must 

He there- 
fore approves of abundant out-door and other exercise, 
and, he says, ‘‘the playing fields, ball courts, tennis 
grounds, and gymnasium will receive the same attention 
and oversight as the school room.” But he cautions against 
being carried away by “ the furore for competitive games,”’ 
and he declares that “no set of boys will be permitted to 
quit their work in term-time to play match-games in other 
places.” As to the training of the mind, he says the exer- 
cise of the memory has been unduly disparaged, in the re- 
action from the oki plan of learning by rote, and that 
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“our danger at present seems to arise from an over-esti- 
mate of the youthful capacity, and a consequent multipli- 
cation of the subjects pursued.” The average boy, he 
says, “ cannot pursue eight or ten different studies at the 
same time with advantage,’’—which is very true. 

Another article is by David S. Jordan, the President of 
the new Leland Stanford, Jr., University of California, 
who writes of the “Ideals of the New University,” and 
forecasts, of course, the plans he is going to try. Prof. H. 
W. Tyler, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
treats upon “ Technological Education in the United 
States.” Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly President of 
Wellesley, (she married Professor Palmer, of Harvard), 
has an interesting paper on “ The Higher Education of 
Women,” in which she treats somewhat of coéducation, 
and having been herself a student and graduate at Ann 
Arbor, writes from experience as well as observation. The 
fifth article is on ‘“ Physical Hindrances to Teaching 
Girls,”’ by Charlotte W. Porter, Principal of a famous girls’ 
school called ‘“‘ The Elms,” at Springfield, Mass. 


TWO CENTURIES AGO. 
Farr First-day morning, steeped in summer calm, 
. Warm, tender, restful, sweet with woodland balm, 
Came to him like some mother-hallowed psalm. 


To the tired grinder at the noisy wheel 
Of labor, winding off from memory’s reel 


A golden thread of music. With no peal 


Of bells to call them to the house of praise 

The scattered settlers through green forest ways, 
Walked meetingward. In reverent amaze 
The Indian trapper saw them from the dim 
Shade of the alders, on the rivulet’s rim, 

Seek the Great Spirit's house to talk with Him. 


There, through the gathered stillness, multiplied 
And made intense by sympathy, outside 


The sparrows sang, and the gold-robin cried 


A-swing upon hiselm. A faint perfume 
Breathed through the open windows of the room, 


From locust trees heavy with clustered bloom. 


Thither, perchance, sore-tried confessors came, 
Whose fervor jail nor pillory could tame 
Proud of the cropped ears meant to be their shame. 


Men who had eaten Slavery’s bitter bread 
In Indian isles; pale women, who had bled 


Under the hangman’s lash and bravely said 


God's message through their prison’s iron bars; 
And gray old soldier-converts, seamed with scars 
From every stricken field of England’s wars. 


Lowly before the Unseen Presence knelt 
Each waiting heart, till, haply, some one felt 
On his moved lips the seal of silence melt, 


Or, without spoken words, low breathings stole 
Of a diviner life from soul to soul, 
Baptizing in one tender thought the whole. 


When shaken hands announced the meeting o’er, 
The friendly group still lingered near the door, 
Greeting, inquiring, sharing all the store 

Of weekly tidings. Meanwhile youth and maid 


Down the green vistas of the woodland strayed, 
Whispered and smiled, and eft their feet delayed. 








And solemn meeting, summer sky and wood, 
Old, kindly faces, youth and maidenhood, 
Seemed, like God’s new creation, very good. 


And, greeting all with quiet smile and word, 
Pastorius went his way. The unscared bird 
Sang at his side, scarcely the squirrel stirred 


At his hushed footstep on the mossy sod : 
And whereso’er the good man looked or trod 
He felt the peace of nature and of God. 
-~John G. Whittier. 


COLUMBUS. 
GIVE me white paper. 
This which you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat and grime and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of men’s sins and fears, 
Of battles and of famine all these years. 
When all God’s children have forgot their birth, 
And drudged and fought and died like beasts of 

earth. 
Give me white paper. 
One storm-trained seaman listened to the word. 
What no man saw he saw, he heard 
What no man heard. 
In answer, he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well. 
Left blood and guilt and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still west the hidden shore to find. 
For all mankind that unstained scroll anfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the 
world. 
Edward Everett Hale. 


AN AFTERNOON AT THE SANITARIUM. 


“ Wuere do they get their tickets?” we asked of the 
captain of the Elizabeth Monroe Smith. 

“They don’t need any,” was the response. 
babies are the best tickets they can have.” 

I thought of these words many times as he and 
the other men stood at the wharf and assisted one 
mother after another into the boat that was to trans- 
port her and her little ones to the Sanitarium. All 
that the officers did was to give a hasty glance at 
the bundle she carried in her arms and hurriedly 
help her across the plank, that she might make 
room for the person who followed. Crowds of mar- 
ried women stood waiting for their turn, babies in 
their arms, and the little fingers of older babies 
tugging at their skirts. Sometimes the mother was 
not there, and it was the little older sister who 
busied herself with the distracting occupation of at 
once “keeping baby pacified” and keeping togéther 
her scattered flock. It was three o’clock, at which 
hour the last boat started for Red Bank,! and it was 
with hearty sympathy that the crowd on deck 
watched the disappointed faces of a party—father, 
mother, and two children—who had arrived at the 
wharf just in time to see the boat move off. 

It was a study to watch the children, and a sadder 
study than would be afforded by the same number 


1 Red Bank is on the Delaware River about six miles below 
Philadelphia. The steamers leave Spruce Street wharf at 9, 10, 
11, 12 a.m., 1, 2, and 3 p.m. 
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of Country Week children. That association always 
sees to it that the children in its charge are well 
clothed at the start, and of course only well children 
are taken. But these little ones came just as they 
were, in the rags—and, in many cases, tawdry 
finery—and dirt in which they habitually passed 
their lives in the crowded courts from which they 
come. Ido not think I ever saw children so for- 
lornly dressed—or undressed —in my life. What 
would you think, you mothers who discuss in the 
columns of the Housekeeper’s Weekly the number of 
undergarments in which it is most advisable to dress 
your babies, if you saw a baby, just beginning to 
walk, dressed in literally nothing but a little gingham 
pinafore, much too short? There was a fresh breeze 
from the river, too, which made me shiver in a cloth 
dress, 

Dresses and faces are moderately clean, as the 
Sanitarium officials make it a condition of admission 
that the visitors shall be presentable in this respect. 
But oh, the white little faces! Here would be a 
cripple; here the skeleton-like frame of a child suf- 
fering from the wasting disease; here a fretful baby 
and worn-out-looking mother, both suffering under 
the trials of the dreaded “second summer.” In one 
way the Red Bank Sanitarium fills a wider need 
than the Country Week, as it takes the sick children 
for which larger charity necessarily cannot provide. 

The boat, which is one of two steamers which are 
kept exclusively for the visitors of the Sanitarium, 
and are its property, is large and conveniently fitted 
up, with a capacity for 1,800 passengers. In one end 
of the cabin isa portrait of the donor of the boat, 
Jobn F. Smith, and a memorial tablet inscribed to 
his memory. In the end of the opposite wall is a 
beautiful picture of Christ blessing a mother and 
child. 

We went out on deck, and asked the captain to 
tell us the history of the Sanitarium, as we were 
lamentably ignorant on the subject. All we knew 
was that there was a Sanitarium, where poor children 
might go and play, and where they were kept if they 
were too sick to come home. He told us that the 
hospital (for such it is) was the property of the 
Sanitarium Association, and was supported by vol- 
untary contributions. The mothers and children 
were of course taken on the boat free of charge, and 
could stay all day on the playground, if so they 
chose. The sick babies and their caretakers were 
kept at the hospital until the children were able to 
go home,—all summer, if necessary. 

“Why, then,” said my companion, “it really 
seems as if there were no necessity for their staying 
in their miserable, dirty homes this hot weather, is 
there? I suppose the same people could go down 
every day, couldn’t they?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the captain; “ only not many of 
the mothers could spare the time to godaily. It’s a 
splendid work, though.” Then he told us of the 
first beginning of the Sanitarium. It originated in 
the benevolence of a busy doctor, whose heart was 
stirred to see the slow wasting away of a little baby, 
one of his patients. What the child needed was 
fresh air, so every morning at six o’clock the doctor 
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stopped for his little patient, and took it out on the | healthful river breeze. None are kept indoors, ex- 


river on his boat. That was about fifteen years ago, 
and now the Sanitarium is a flourishing institution 
with a hospital accommodating about seventeen in- 
mates, and a playground accomodating several hun- 
dred children. The captain told us the number of 
acres owned by the Sanitarium, which we promptly 
forgot ; but it was a good round number. 

When our trip of three-quarters of an hour (which 
in itself must be beneficial to the sick babies) was at 
an end, and we stepped out on the shore, the first 
thing that met our eyes was the extensive play- 
ground, where crowds of children were holding high 
carnival. The captain told us that they had taken 
out three thousand children that day, and seeing the 
number that remained, though it was late in the 
afternoon, we could well believe it. Chairs were set 
about, in which the older people sat and rested, 
From stakes driven in the ground every here and 
there, swung tiny hammocks, furnished with pillows, 
on which rested many little faces, from whose eyes 
the sun was shaded by the tall trees. High frames 
were set up all over the grounds, from each of which 
hung in a row about five or six little swings,—the 
safe ones, in the form of a chair,—painted bright red. 

At a certain timein the day every visitor to the 
grounds receives a pint of good, strong soup and 
three soda crackers. The nursing mothers—and the 
babies that are brought up on the bottle—are given 
all the milk they want. A farm on the Sanitarium 
grounds supplies the immense quantities of milk that 
are needed. 

Each child, if sick, receives medical attention at 
the office in the hospital, where the physician in 
charge is always to be found. The little ones, if in 
too critical a state to be taken back, are kept until 
better, if accompanied by the mother or other care- 
taker. We were shown the pleasant wards, with 
their strong cribs of white enameled iron. Beside 
each crib was a longer cot. These,the nurse ex- 
plained, were for the mothers. 

“ How nice!” we said. “Then their mothers do 
not have to be separated from them ?” 

“No, indeed,” she answered. “ We do not take 
them unless there is the mother or some other per- 
son to take care of them. It takes all my time ster- 
ilizing milk and seeing that they get their medicine 
properly.” 

“And do any of them die?” we asked. 

“ Yes, because, you see, so many people wait until 
the child is dying, and then bring it to the Sani- 
tarium as the last resort. That is the trouble. But 
I think it is to our credit that of all the sick babies 
nursed here this summer only four have died.” 

We thought sv too. 

Before we left we were shown the fragrant pine 
grove where the babies were ordered every day by 
the doctor. “Itdoes them so much good,” said the 
matron. The babies are wheeled around in coaches, 
of which the Sanitarium owns several. Many 
mothers, however, bring their own. The captain 
said that he counted fifty baby-coaches on board the 
boat during one trip. Those who are too weak to be 
moved are kept in the hammocks to enjoy the 





cept on rainy days. 

We took our departure on the five-o’clock boat, 
that was crowded with chattering children, tired with 
a healthy tiredness. I thought, as we noticed the 
fresh color on the cheeks that were pale on the trip 
out, that even the Country Week itself was doing no 
better work than this, which takes not only the 
ailing little ones, but their mothers too, from the 
city’s heat, and gives them a glimpse of the green 
country for a week at least.—A. W., in Housekeeper’s 
Weekly. 


A DOG’S SAGACITY. 


Few people who have seen Koebler’s ambulance go- 
ing at full speed through the streets have failed to 
to notice the huge Newfoundland dog, Nero, that ac- 
companies it on every trip. The big dog runs by the 
side of the ambulance and never falls behind, no 
matter what the speed may be. If a pedestrian is 
tardy in getting out of the way of the vehicle he 
runs ahead and by barking and jumping does all in 
his power to clear the track. For several years he 
has been the pet of the ambulance men, and at times 
his intelligence seems almost human. 

A striking example of his sagacity occurred yes- 
terday. The ambulance was called out Broadway, 
and, as usual, Nero accompanied it. In some way 
the dog was thrown under the wheels and one of his 
paws was badly crushed. He was unable to follow 
the ambulance, and the men in it did not miss him 
for a time. After considering the matter of his in- 
juries Nero turned and went by cross streets, not 
back to the ambulance barn, but to St. Alexis Hos- 
pital. 

Upon reaching the hospital he went in, and ex- 
hibiting the bruised paw to one of the nurses, inti- 
mated to her, almost as plainly as though he could 
talk, that he wanted medical care. The nurse care- 
fully bandaged the paw, and the big dog, feeling 
more comfortable, expressed his thanks in a few 
sharp barks. He then went into the doctor’s room 
and prepared to sleep. A little later the am bulance 
arrived, and the men were told of his actions. 

They tried to induce him to return to his home, 
but he absolutely refused, and it was plain to see 
that he intended to stay at the hospital until his paw 
had healed. Accordingly the men left him, and he 
was regularly installed in the hospital as a patient. 
He submits to the manipulations of the nurses cheer- 
fully, and expresses his satisfaction in their care. As 
soon as he is able to go back to his duties he will be 
discharged from the hospital as cured.—Cleveland 
Leailer. 

GRUMBLERS are of all people the most depressing 
It is not necessary for you yourself to be personally 
found fault with to make it worse than misery to be 
with them. It is the atmosphere they create about 
themselves, the life they give you to lead. And when 
their cross humor translates itself into personal dis- 
pleasure and quarreling over trifles, then are they the 
very scourges of their time and place, and no one can 
be blamed who tries to escape from them.—Selected. 
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